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Thus the central thought of religion is of a peace
that is beyond the unrest of life, of a harmony
that transcends all its discords, of a unity of purpose
which works through all the conflict of the forces
of nature and the still more intense conflict of the
wills of men,

If we take it in this way, we can find a meaning
for the assertion that the contemplative is higher
than the practical life which will not imply a false
exaltation of thought, as such, above action. For
what, on this construction of it, the assertion means,
is that we can rise above the one-sidedness of practical
endeavour, above the endeavour to "work out our
own -salvation," to the consciousness of a Power
which, in Scripture language> is " working in, us to
will and to do of his good pleasure." We may
thus, as I have indicated, rise above ourselves, and
return on a higher level to a contemplative attitude,
even in relation to our own interests and actions.
Such an attitude does not, indeed, exclude practice
any more than it excludes theory; but it raises them
both into a higher form and gives them both a new
meaning, making the idea of God, as the one principle
that manifests itself in the whole system of things,
predominant over all sense of division and conflict
within that system. Thus religion is not adverse
to practical activity any more than to scientific
enquiry; but it brings to the latter a consciousness